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ENTRANCE TO THE CAVERN, 


We had contemplated another pleasure to be included in this little trip, 
which we felt reluctant to relinquish, although the rain by this time had 
begun to come down in that settled, steady manner, which makes you feel 
that it intends to do business for many hours to come. The men had put 
an oyster-dredge into the boat ; and I for one looked forward with interest 
to a first essay in rifling the treasures of the deep sea. 

On the eastern side of the island the proprietor, some years since, had 
endeavoured to form an oyster-bed: the ground was suitable, and he had 
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98 THE HOME FRIEND. 


stocked it with living oysters. The result of the experiment had not as 
yet been tested, and it was proposed that we should make the first ex- 
amination, 

The dredge, as most of my readers are probably aware, is a bag attached 
to an iron frame, one side of which is bent outward, so as to form a sort of 
lip or edge, for the purpose of scraping the ground. The lower side of 
the bag, or that which drags over the bottom, is formed, not of any textile 
materials, but of large iron rings, interlocked so as to make a loose chain- 
work. To a bridle across the mouth a rope is attached, of sufficient length 
to allow the dredge to lie on the bottom at a considerable distance astern. 
In action, the dredge is dropped overboard carefully, so that it shall fall 
lip downward ; the rope is allowed to run out to a sufficient length, and is 
then passed over the stern,and belayed. The boat is now rowed, or sailed, 
if the wind be fair, over the ground ; and its motion being communicated to 
the dredge, the iron lip scrapes up and lodges in the bag whatever lies loose 
upon the bottom. The mud, sand, and shingle, which are scraped up also, 
and everything, in short, that is much below the size of an oyster, passes 
through the iron meshes or links of the chain, while everything above their 
size is retained. After awhile, according to the judgment of the operator, 
the dredge is hauled up, and the proceeds examined. For this purpose the 
rope is shifted to the middle of the boat, and the contents of the dredge are 
emptied out. 

Our success was not very encouraging. We made three hauls, and 
brought up a few oysters, which were tolerably good. Some of them were 
evidently old fellows, so old that we conjectured that they might possibly 
have been among the original fathers of the colony. The rough and 
laminated shells of these were studded with small seaweeds and zoophytes, 
end several of those agile creatures, the brittlestars, were sprawling their 
Jong flexible limbs, like-se many snake-tails, over their surfaces. Some of 
the woophytes I preserved for microscopical examination, when I should 
@erive at home ; and their elegant forms and curious structure well repaid 
the observation. 

Among them was the beautiful Plwmularia Catharina. This zoophyte, 
which may be taken as the representative of an extensive family, grows 
up like a tiny plant, having a simgle stem, with many branches, like a 
miniature tree, or many stems, sprimgimg up in a tuft or cluster, like a 
shrub. Both stems and branches are composed of transparent horny 
tubes, forming false joints wt frequent imtervais, and ing at various 
points little shallow cups. ‘This is the skeleton. Every part of the tubular 
stem and branches is by a fleshy core or pith, which in ever 
one of the little eups develops itself into a polype, having many high|y- 
sensitive tentacles, which expand like the rays of a star around the mouth. 
When in health and undisturbed, these exquisite organs are stretched in 
all directions, resembling so many threads of spun glass; but on the 
slightest touch, or even on a shock being given to the vessel in which the 
animal is kept, the tentacles contract into shrivelled and shapeless lumps, 
and the whole animal shrinks down to the bottom of its cup-like cell. 

Another of the plant-like polypes was Crisia eburnea, called by Ellis 
the Tufted Ivory Coralline, an appellation which well indicates three of 
its prominent qualities; its stony coralline texture, its delicate whiteness, 
and its habit of growth in little bushy tufts, about am inch in height. The 
cells here are short tubes, and the polypes, which project from them, have 
a much higher organization, a more complex form, and more precise and 
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energetic motions, than those of the Plumularia. The tentacles in this 
species are not contractile in their own substance, but are capable of being 
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PLUMULARIA CATHARINA, 


closed together in a parallel bundle, and of being withdrawn into the body, 
as intoa sheath. They are again expanded by the turning inside-out of 
the integuments which sheath them, just as a stocking or a glove is 
reversed. 





Crista (magnified), 

The substance of the skeleton in the order of polypes to which the Crisia 
belongs, is composed of lime ; hence they are brittle, and of a stony hard- 
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ness. Ifasmall portion be held to the flame of a candle, there will appear, 
at the very edge of the flame, a light of most intense brilliancy, which is 
but another exhibition of the principle on which is produced the celebrated 
lime light, recently brought into notice for its superior power of public 
illumination. The whole of the substance of the cells, when viewed 
through a microscope, is seen to contain a number of clear oval grains, very 
much like the bubbles which we occasionally see in bad glass; they are, 
however, regular in size'‘and in arrangement, and their appearance is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving (p. 99). Their nature and use are 
entirely unknown, 

Through one of these oysters I made my first acquaintance with another 
zoophyte of the same order, which has more the appearance of a membra- 
nous seaweed than an animal, the Bugle coralline (Salicornaria farcimi- 
noides). It forms many slender flattened branches, swelling regularly 
between the joints, and covered all over their surface with ridges or raised 
lines, set diamond-wise, and enclosing depressed cells of the same form. 
The polypes which inhabit these cells are probably similar in form to those 
of the Crisia ; but I could not detect a single individual on the specimen 
that I examined, and I know nothing of them. 

Upon the whole the excursion of this day, though accompanied with 
some unpleasant circumstances, from the state of the weather and the sea, 
was one of much gratification. The disagreeables were nothing, or at 
least they lost their disagreeable character, as soon as they had actually 
ceased; while the pleasurable emotions produced upon the mind were 
repeated as often and as long as memory dwelt upon them. For the 
memory of pain is not painful, while the memory of pleasure is often little 
less pleasant than the first enjoyment of it. 

Dining with the hospitable proprietor, we gleaned some fragments of 
information on the natural history of this little isle, that we should have 
had no opportunity of learning by actual observation. The boggy moors 
in the elevated centre of the island afford a suitable rendezvous to the 
woodcock and the snipe; and sporting gentlemen occasionally come over, 
expressly to take the former on their first arrival, which usually precedes 
their appearance on the mainland by several days. Swallows and swifts 
we should expect to find here; but I was somewhat surprised to learn that 
the goatsucker is a regular summer visitor, as we commonly associate this 
bird with groves and woods, of which the isle is absolutely deprived. 
Among the occasional visitants were mentioned the rose pastor and the 
hoopoe, both birds of considerable size and of great beauty. The wild 
duck, the widgeon, and the teal, are sufficiently numerous to afford first- 
rate sport. The peregrine falcon breeds in the lofty cliffs, especially in 
those of the exterior side. One of the farm labourers showed me a pair of 
well-grown birds which he had reared from the nest ; they were in excellent 
health and condition, and in full plumage. The nest had been rifled by a 
boy let down from above for the purpose, at that part of the perpendicular 
cliffs which is immediately over the Seal Cavern. The fellow was in the 
habit of feeding his pets with the flesh of the puffins and guillemots, which 
his dog would catch for him in any desired quantity. The osprey, though 
less common than the peregrine, is not unfrequently seen fishing around 
the rocks. 

Of small birds, the chaffinch and the linnet are common; but, what is 
strange, the sparrow is not found. The song-thrush is a constant resident, 
which finds its favourite food in the pretty-banded garden snail (Helix 
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hortensis) that is also common. The song of the skylark we had heard 
saluting the sun on each of the brilliant mornings that we had spent on the 
island ; and the pipit was hopping and flitting about the rocks all round 
the coast. 

We had already noticed many insects, but were hardly prepared to hear 
that an entomological gentleman, well known to us by reputation, had 
recently obtained, during a visit of only a few days to the island, more 
than three hundred species, the great majority of which were beetles. 

The scenery of the western side is more magnificent than that of the 
eastern. The precipices generally attain a more stupendous height, and 
the prospect seaward is an entire semicircle of unbounded water, expanding 
to an immense width. Alternate indentations and projections in the line of 
coast, shallow coves and lofty promontories, occur all along; and as the 
visitor wanders by the margin of the cliff, he is continually charmed by 
newly-opening and ever-changing views of the shore, ever-fresh combina- 
tions of the massive granite rock, and resemblances the most close to vast 
works of human art. 

One of these promontories appeared to me peculiarly grand, and tempted 
me to spend an hour in endeavouring to convey with the pencil somewhat 
of its character, though with only partial success. There was a cavern cut, 
as it were, in the nearly perpendicular stone, of great height, but com- 
paratively narrow, and with the sides so nearly parallel and straight, that 
it looked like a gallery or passage built with Cyclopean masonry; while 
the massy abutments on each side were so symmetrical, sloping upward 
from broad pedestals, that I could almost have fancied them the enormous 
propylea of some old Egyptian temple, the stones of which were partially 
disjointed and disintegrated by the wear of four thousand years.. The surf 
was boiling and beating without, rearing itself in futile rage against the 
foot of the promontory, only to be ever driven back upon itself, like brave 
warriors vainly assaulting the impregnable walls of some mighty fortress ; 
or, as the poet has expressed it— 


“ Wrestling with rocky giants o’er the main, 
Which spurned in columns back the baffled spray.” 


Within the cavernous gallery the water was smooth and glassy, rising 
and sinking indeed, with ceaseless undulation as the wave rose and fell, but 
reflecting as from a surface of polished steel the blackness of the obscure 
interior. The utter solitude of the scene increased its grandeur; no trace 
of man or his works, no hut, no fisherman’s net, no boat, not even a distant 
ship, broke in upon the majesty of nature; and though the thousands of 
sea-fowl were playing about the point, or sitting in crowded rows upon the 
steps and pedestals, their distance reduced them to mere specks, so minute 
as scarcely to be obvious to sense, and did not affect the general impression 
of loneliness. 

Oh! it was beautiful to sit in the bright morning, in the deep quietude of 
these heath-covered heights, and gaze down upon the glorious sea! To 
get under the shadow of one of the mighty blocks, squared almost as if 
with the stone-hewer’s chisel, that crown, as if with ancient ruined fanes, 
almost every projecting headland, and there enjoy the beauty and the exhi- 
laration of the sunlight, without feeling its oppression! And how rich and 
glorious is the flood of light that bathes every object in the unclouded sun 
of summer! How full and deep the shadows, how broad the lights on 
such a broken coast as this! How rich and lovely the colouring of blossom- 
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sheeted heath, expanded sea, and vaulted sky! ‘ Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is to behold the sun.” What heart cannot respond 
to the exquisite stanzas of one who drew her inspiration from the grandest 
and most majestic scenes in nature? Who cannot sing her passionate lay 
‘To the Sunbeam ?’ 


‘¢ Thou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all; 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea, 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles; 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladdened the sailor, like words from home. 


From the inmost depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art walking on through their green arcades ; 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I looked on the mountains,—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brakest forth, and the mist became 
A crown, and a mantle, of living flame. 


I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot, 

And a something of gloom enveloped the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laughed into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing its waste ike the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s bowl. 

Thou tak’st thro’ the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from darkness flash forth to day ; 
And its high pale tombs, and its trophies old, 
Seem bathed in a flood, as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom, like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer, O what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 
One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 
The faith touching all things with hues of heaven !” 
HEMANS. 


The chief curiosity of this side of the island is what is familiarly known 
to the inhabitants as the Earthquake. It is a chasm, evidently the 
result of a great convulsion of nature; and local tradition confidently 
assigns it to that tremendous shock in 1745, in which Lisbon was over- 
whelmed, and which was felt over nearly the whole of Europe. The aserip- 
tion to it of such an origin has been ridiculed, but on very insufficient 
grounds: no one, I think, can look upon it without feeling the conviction 
that it has been produced by an earthquake; and the one to which it is 
currently assigned is to the full as likely to be the true one as any other. 
We were directed to pursue the coast-line, along the edge of the cliffs, 
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until we should reach the middle of the island, nor was there any difficulty 
in finding it, or im recognising it when found. It is a yawning chasm, or 
cleft, in the granite, running along in a line irregularly parallel to that of 
the precipice, for about five hundred feet. The width varies in different 
parts, but may be taken at fifteen feet upon the average. The sides of the 
cleft are quite perpendicular, to a depth of fifty feet. They are fringed 
with luxuriant ferns, and the common flowering plants that grow upon the 
sea-cliffs. ‘The whole ground and rock round about, for some distance, is 
much shaken and broken into chasms and fissures. 

There is a second smaller cleft, which I had wellnigh overlooked ; 
though it is, in fact, the more interesting of the two. It is situated much 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, and goes down to a depth nearly double 
that of the former. The rocky sides, which are from three to six feet 
apart, are very plane and parallel, yet slightly approaching as they descend. 
We were able to scramble down to some depth in the narrow fissure, and 
to obtain a glimpse, through slender cracks and crevices, into cavities 
apparently large, but unconnected with the air, and utterly dark. They 
gave forcible intimations, however, that the tearing of the solid granite 
rock had been much more extensive than one would suppose from merely 
viewing the superficial chasms. 

A short time ago a large and beautiful amethyst was discovered imbedded 
in the rock some distance down, partially exposed by the cleft, in the line 
of which it happened to lie. The proprietor, who had made the discovery, 
and who thus possessed a double claim to it, wished to obtain the aid of a 
professed iapidary in extracting it; but, meanwhile, some greedy and dis- 
honest person, who had got wind of the discovery, endeavoured to secure 
possession of the prize. The unskilful hands and clumsy tvols employed 
managed, indeed, to deprive the right owner of the gem, but with no advan- 

to the covetous plunderer. In the rude efforts to extract it, the beau- 
tiful crystal became split and crushed to worthless fragments. We saw the 
hole which the rough chisel had produced, and the remains of the lovely 
gem still partly embedded in the stone, but beaten and pounded to a purple 
dust. A much smaller specimen was subsequently discovered near the 
former ; and this was extracted without injury. Its value, however, was 
far inferior to that which the former would have possessed. 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No. V. 


Ir is certain that St. Paul did make considerable converts at his coming 
to Rome, which is the reason of his mentioning the saints in Ceesar’s house- 
hold. And it is not improbable that some of the British captives carried 
over with Caractacus and his family, might be some of them who would 
certainly promote the conversion of their country by St. Paul. 

Tn association with the fact, which it appears fair to assume, of St. Paul’s 
apostleship of Britain, the tutelary connection of his name with the city and 
cathedral of London may be remarked as worthy of consideration. The me- 
tropolitan church of London of Ethelbert’s time was dedicated to St. Paul, 
“ the apostle and doctor of the Gentiles ;” but it is not known if the edifice 
was then first erected, or whether of older date, re-dedicated when the British 
church was reclaimed by Augustine, after its desecration by the Pagan 
Saxons and Angles, as recorded by the monk of Westminster, Flete: then 
‘was restored the old abomination, wherever the Britons were expelled 
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their place; London worships Diana, and the suburbs of Thorney offer 
incense to Apollo.” Wren, in preparing the foundations of the present 
edifice, found old foundations, consisting of Kentish rubble-stone, artfully 
worked and consolidated with exceeding hard mortar in the Roman manner, 
much excelling the superstructure, being the presbyterium or semicircular 
end of the ancient church, which he concluded to have been a Christian 
church at the time of the Romans, the superstructure of which had been 
destroyed in the Diocletian persecution. 

This masonry is asserted by Wren to have been earlier than the time of 
Constantine, and he presumes it to have been built upon in the same form 
after the destructior. of the first superstructure ; and there is reason for the 
belief that here was planted the first edifice of the Christian church in 
Britain—perhaps on the very ground—the elevated site of the old Pre- 
torian camp, where Paul may have first communicated the glad tidings of 
the gospel to the inhabitants of ancient Londinium. If it be objected to 
this hypothesis, that at that time the profession even of the Christian faith 
was discountenanced at Rome, and only manifested by the Christians secretly 
among themselves, it may be assumed that here among the mixed popula- 
tion of London, and at such a distance from the fountain-head of the Roman 
Government, indifference or toleration may have extended a degree of im- 
munity not to be enjoyed in the imperial city itself, and hence a suitable 
asylum or place of refuge ; and there appears some token of such immunity 
in the understanding that the Christians of Britain are not known to have 
undergone any persecution, at least not to the death, until the Diocletian 
persecution, when Alban is pointedly represented as having become the 
protomartyr of Britain. And it is worthy of remembrance how boldly 
and openly in many instances St. Paul maintained his high mission, and 
likewise that he carried with him peculiar privileges as a citizen of Rome ; 
whence it may fairly be presumed that he found in Britain a field especially 
open to his ministry, and in himself great authority for the prosecution 
thereof. 

The period recorded upon the stone found near Tower Hill, is the time 
of the excellent Marcus Aurelius. A letter, attributed to him, is said to 
have been written upon the occasion of his army having been relieved by a 
refreshing shower after enduring great privation from thirst, while a 
furious storm burst over the enemy with whom they were about to engage, 
and who were consequently thrown into confusion.* This intervention was 
asserted to have occurred in answer to the prayers of the Christian soldiers 
in the Roman army, and the letter, addressed to the senate, declares that 
the Christians are not for the future to be molested in their religious 
opinions; but the authenticity of this document is not undisputed. 
Another letter, addressed to the council of Asia assembled at Ephesus, 
attributed to Aurelius, Eusebius states, forbids persecution, and confines 
punishment to civil crimes and not to opinions. Some toleration was 
exhibited by Trajan, who, although he did not remit the law against the 
Christians, opposed the fury of persecution. In like manner did Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius, and the latter even threatened severe punishment to 
all informers. ‘In the reign of Commodus, the Christian churches,” says 
Eusebius, “ flourished very much in all parts.” Indeed it would appear that 
the persecution of the Christians mostly proceeded rather from the tyranny 
of governors, and the outburst of popular enmity, than from systematic op- 


. * This incident is represented in the sculpture on the Antonine column at 
ome. 
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position on the part ofthe emperors. This is corroborated by the statement 
of Henry Dodwell, author of a treatise entitled, ‘On the Paucity of 
Martyrs.’ He argues that Origen acknowledged very few martyrs before 
his own time, that is, the middle of the third century, and long before the 
Diocletian persecution; that few of the emperors persecuted the church ; 
that their rescripts prevented, as much as possible, both the popular tumults 
and the injustice of the provincial governors; that some emperors were 
friends and protectors of the Christians, and that others, though not friendly, 
were far from being violently opposed to them. 

But to come to the evidence upon the stone itself, it may be a question 
whether the date, one hundred and seventy, is to be taken in the same sense 
as that of Anno Domini, reckoning from the birth, or, rather, to be read 
Anno Crucis, from the death of our Lord, which would bring down the 
date thirty-three years later, making the penod of the inscription in the 
year two hundred and three, answering to the reign of Severus. The use 
of the cross decussata, or, as it is commonly understood, St. Andrew’s cross, 
in Christian inscriptions, originated in the application of the Greek ch. (X) 
as a monogram of the word Christ ; with this, in many examples in the 
Vatican, from the catacombs, the Greek R (P) is combined to carry the 
monogram a step further. In this form it appears on the Labarum of the 
Emperor Constantine, as represented on a medal of his time. It is alluded 
to by the early Christian poet, Pradentius, as a monogram :— 

“ A Christ was on the Imperial standard borne, 
That gold embroiders, and that gems adorn ;” 
and in another poem, he distinguishes the cross upon Constantine’s standard 
as a type :— 
“M ele let the Queen of nations praise, 
at rich in gems the Christian Cross displays ; 
There rich in gems ; but on my quiv’ring spears 
In solid gold the sacred mark appears.” 

The use of the Greek X is still preserved as an abbre- 
viation in writing the words X-mas and X-tian. The 
cross of our Lord was not, probably, intended to be 
typified in the original use of this figure, which appears 
merely to have been adopted as a means of contraction; 
but in inscriptions of somewhat later date, the figure of 
the rectangular Greek cross takes its place, and supplies 
the type, while in some cases the Greek P being added 
as in the other form, suffices to indicate its use as a 
monogram as well as a type; and in some inscriptions, 
the rectangular cross is placed over, and the monogram 
current with, the inscription, as in Christ, &c. In the 
present instance the figure is in its simplest form, and 
with the accompanying part of the inscription reads, 

** vear of the cross.” 

This remarkable vestige, with the associations sug- 
gested by it, are here dwelt upon, on account of its 
singular interest as the only existing monument of 
Roman London bearing a Christian character ; and as the 
Christians did not allow their remains to be mingled 
with those of the heathen, it is to be believed that 
the spot where it was discovered had been the Christian 
cemetery of Roman London. It may be remarked that 
in the other inscribed stone shown in the accompanying woodcut, the name 
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Balpini, or Balbini, corresponds with that of an early Christian family, 
whose funeral inscriptions were in the catacombs at Rome.* Some tokens of 
sepulture have likewise been discovered beside the road which entered 
London, at the north-east angle of St. Paul’s churchyard by way of 
Holborn, supposed to have been the Pretorian way called Watling, or 
Gathelin Street by the Saxons. They are named ina letter of Mr. W. 
R. Smith in the ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. 27. “ Mr. Kelsey, of the Sewers- 
office, Holborn, informs me,” says the writer, “that a few years since 
some Roman remains were met with at Holborn Hill, at a depth of eighteen 
feet. ‘They consisted of an earthen urn filled with burnt bones, a large 
quantity of broken pottery of a pale-red kind, enclosed in an oaken case 
two feet nine inches square”. By this it may be conceived that an avenue 
of tombs extended from the cemetery in St. Paul’s churchyard alongside the 
road to the point indicated by the sepulchral deposit, in like manner with 
that at the opposite extremity of the City. Near St. Paul’s churchyard a 
monument was dug up, supposed by Wren, who found it, to have appertained 
to a burial-place of the soldiers of the Preetorian guard, it being customary 
with the Romans to bury the military in the vallum of their camp. The 
monument in question was found on the spot subsequently occupied by St. 
Martin’s church, Ludgate, and is now in the Arundelian collection at Oxford. 











i agg MR It consists of a slab seven feet 
We =a 4 TERN ee ») e in height by two feet and three 
it \J IVI O iM ARE : nh quarters in breadth, bearing 


within a shallow niche the 
figure of a man in low relief, 
attired in a short tunic girded 
round the waist, over which is 
a long mantle clasped at the 
throat by a fibula, the right 
hand upon a long sword, and 
the left holding what appears to 
be ascroll ; but the sculpture is 
so much defaced that in this 
part it cannot be definitely 
made out. Over the niche is 
an inscription dedicated to 
Vivius Marcianus, a soldier of 
the second legion, styled Au- 
gusta, by his wife Januaria 
Matrina. The annexed copy 
is after a drawing carefully 
measured from the original at 
Oxford. Several erroneous re- 
presentations of it have been 
engraved, chiefly copied from 
the plate in Selden’s‘ Marmora 
Oxoniensis,’ which, among 


SWAANO LEG git; 
WRAVC IANVARIA 
i MARINA GNIVNX 
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be —__—> ™ other additions, for which the 
original does not offer any authority, gives the figure a flowing peruke. 
Upon this, Pennant grounds his statement that the figare represents a 
British soldier, ‘ probably,” he says, “‘of the Cohors Britonum, dressed 
and armed after the manner of the country, with long hair, a short 
lower garment fastened round the waist by a girdle and fibula; a long 


* Now in the Vatican. 
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sagum or plaid flung over his breast, and one arm ready to be cast off 
in time of action, naked legs, and in his right hand a sword of vast 
length, like the claymore of the later Highlanders, The point is repre- 
sented resting on the ground ; in his left hand is a short instrument, with the 
end seemingly broken off.’ “It is,’’ he continues, “ very differently re- 
presented by Mr. Gale. The hair in his figure is short, the sword also short, 
and held with the left hand across his body; the instrument is placed in 
the left hand, and resembles an exact baton ; the dress also differs.”* I give 
the preference to the figure given by Mr. Horsley, which he corrected 
after that by Dr. Prideaux, from the Arundelian marbles. But Mr. 
Horsley fairly confesses that the representation is far more elegant than in 
the mutilated original. It would certainly appear with regard to those 
copies that, in the one instance, the draughtsman must have given an 
imaginary figure, and, in the other, the practice of rendering mutilated 
originals elegaut, as suggested by the admission of Mr. Horsley, is sufficient 
to account for the most fantastic metamorphosis, 

If Wren’s assertion be cor- 
rect, that the Preetorian camp 
occupied a near site of Lud- 
gate, this piece of sculpture 
has the interest of belonging 
to the earliest of the Roman 
monuments discovered in Lon- 
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don ; for we are not to con- ic E MARE i 
sider the Preetori nt erry 
ider the Pretorian camp a NAEAN®IX 


permanent feature in Roman 


London, but only asincidental =|; 7 |} ANENCLE 
to the period when London was =} >» TV Ss st 
a military station. ‘That the | ; f° + & 


ground at the top of Ludgate ai PROVINC] =, 
Hill had been so occupied, or __|'> ' vy 3% 
by some other fortified place, = COMIVCS 
appears more than probable, i »® PIENTSSIME 
by the evidence of a vallum >! 

which is clearly understood to é 
have contributed to its de- 
fence, and which is  cor- 
roborated by the locality, - a 
when discovered, of the —— 
monument above described, ~ 
and likewise by the same 
token as regards some other 
remains, supposed also to be of military character, which were found near 
the former built into a bastion of the City wall, west of Ludgate, and are now 
placed in a yard at the back of the London Coffeehouse, in the extension of 
the premises whereof they were brought to light. These remains consist of 
the torso of a Hercules, one foot and a half in height, the left arm resting 
on a club, having over the shoulder the skin of the Nemzan lion, the 
mutilated head of a woman, in stone, and a hexagonal pedestal, in height 
three feet eleven inches, inscribed to Claudina Martina, or Matrina, by her 





* This latter is copied in Maitland, 1756 ; but not having been reversed on 
the copperplate, the print gives the sword in the right hand, but reverses 
the position of the mantle, which hore appears disposed over the right arm 
instead of the left as in the original. 
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husband, Anencletus Provincialis. This epithet is conceived by Gough to 
signify a soldier belonging to a troop raised in the provinces. “The age of 
the wife at her death, as stated on this monument, is nineteen years ; but by 
the omission of the final numeral in the first engraving of it, by Basire, it 
is made to appear only eleven, an error which has been repeated and com- 
mented upon by others who have neglected to refer to the monument itself. 
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ASSYRIA—COSTUME.—No. IV. 


Tue hair, both of the head and beard, was remarkably copious, and was 
evidently tended and cherished with the same elaborate care as that with 
which it is regarded in the East to this day, or even more. The former 
descended, in a large mass, carefully curled at the tip into four or five rows 
of small close-set ringlets, upon the shoulders, where it was supported on 
each side by a loop formed of the descending mitre-ribbon. The hair was 
waved, but this effect, if not merely a conventionalism of the artist, was 
doubtless produced by the hair-dresser. The beard was disposed in small 
curls all over the face and chin, but, below it, was arranged into a long 
square form, reaching to the breast, composed of spiral rouleaus, with 
series of small curls occurring at regular intervals. The king and the 
vizier, in early times, had two or three series, each consisting of three or 
four rows of curls. The fashion in Shalmaneser’s time was slightly different ; 
four series of curls interrupted the rouleaus, each composed of but a single 
row, except the last, which had three rows. Inferior officers, such as the 
royal grooms, cultivated the same style, but with only one or two rows of 
curls. The moustache, trimmed and curled, was worn on the upper lip. 
The “ dyed attire upon their 
heads” which the prophet Eze- 
kiel describes the Chaldean 
princes as wearing, probably 
alluded to their copious and 
elaborately-trimmed hair and 
beards, which seem to have 
been dyed black like those ot 
the modern Persians. Xeno- 
phon describes the Medes of 
his day as habitually wearing 
Rr or false hair ; and some have sup- 
LOE Oe S6O).O9" Gea) posed the ample coiffures of the 
, 5 Sfootee Assyrians seen in the sculptures 
to have been artificial. Their 
amplitude alone is no sufficient 
reason for such a conclusion ; 
since hair and beards equally 
voluminous are quite common 
in the East at this day, espe- 
cially among the Persians. It 
is not improbable, however, 
that false hair was worn, since 
another fashion mentioned in 
the same passage as common 
to the Medes was certainly practised by the Assyrians. We allude to the 
staining of the eye-lids, eye-lashes, and eye-brows with a black pigment, to 
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heighten the brilliancy of the eyes by the contrast of colour, and to impart 
a peculiar softness and beauty of expression to those organs. ‘This 
custom appears to have prevailed among many of the ancient nations ; 
besides those already mentioned, the Egyptians, Hindoos, Babylonians, 
Jews, and Romans practised it, as do all the modern Mohammedan 
nations. The powder of lead ore, called kohl, is mostly used for this 
purpose, but sometimes the soot of burnt almonds, or fragrant resins, is sub- 
stituted for it. ‘The tip of a kind of bodkin, being moistened, and dippea 
into the powder, is inserted between the eyelids, when the motion of the 
eye instantly diffuses the stain all around the edge. The effect is fine, even 
to European taste. At present the practice is confined to women, but 
among the ancient Assyrians, as among the Medes and Romaus, it was 
observed even by men. ‘They used paints and cosmetics, also, to increase 
the delicacy of their complexion; and Mr. Layard informs us that traces 
of thick black and white pigments remained on the sculptures, particularly 
on the eyes, eyebrows, and hair, when they were discovered.* 

In the shoes or sandals worn, the protection of the heel was the object 
desired, and not that of the toes. An idea of the form, at least in the 
latter era, may be obtained by supposing one of our high-heeled slippers 
to be cut down in a diagonal line to the middle of the foot on each side, 
the whole front being rejected. It was retained on the heel, by a lacing 
which passed over the instep, and through three lace-holes on the outer, 
and two in the inner edge, Affixed to the sole was a stout ring, through 
which the great toe was passed, while from the ring, or from the sole 
between the first two toes, a strap, going to the instep-lace, maintained the 
whole firmly on the foot. 

ain the Nimroud era, the sandal, though of the same general form, was 
Jonger, the quarters reaching nearly to the base of the toes. The sole was 
much stouter and stiffer. The toe-ring is seen as in the later time, but 
the arrangement of the thongs was as follows: one proceeded from the toe 





SANDALS, 


to the binding of the sandal on each side, where there were two small 
loops or eyes, whence two straps passed across the instep. The toe-ring 
was sometimes ornamented, and was perhaps formed of precious metal. 
We perceive that the sandal was not prohibited as now, by etiquette in 
courtly scenes, nor by religion as of old among the Hebrews, in those 
devoted to worship. 


From the point where the short / 


sleeves of the robe terminated,—which cS J 
was never so low as the elbows,—the — / 
arms were invariably bare of clothing, 

though commonly encircled with arm- 

lets and bracelets. The former were 


more frequently lacking than the " 
latter ; they were situated on the upper 
arm just above the bend of the elbow. 


In the Nimroud era each armlet 
sometimes consisted of a plain ring, 
doubtless of precious metal, the ends overlapping, so as to allow of their 
* ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ ii. 328. 


ARMLETS AND BrAceLets (Nimroud). 
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being opened to admit the hand and arm, and closing by their own 
elasticity when relaxed. Those of the king, and other high personages, 
occasionally had the two ends made four-sided, and ornamented with an 
embossed pattern, or fashioned into rams’ heads. 
At Khorsabad the plain ring was sometimes worn, occasionally with 
a. lions’ faces for the two ends; but the common form was that of a rope or : 
fascia composed of many parallel wires or strands, bound round at regular 
i intervals by bands of the same. In every case, however, the armlet took 
a’ two entire turns round the arm (instead of one as at the early period) 
before the ends overlapped. 
These ornaments were in all probability made of gold or silver; and as 
they were very thick, their weight must have been great. They were, 
however, we may suppose, not solid, but hollow, like those ancient ones of 
gold, found by Col. Rose in a sarcophagus on Mount Lebanon ; and indeed 
as they are worn at the present day. ‘The weight, however, of those pre- 
sented to Rebekah by Abraham’s servant was ten shekels (Gen. xxiv. 22), 
or nearly five ounces, which we should find exceedingly fatiguing: custom, 
however, and vanity, counterbalance inconvenience. In other countries 
' they were worn of much greater weight. William of Malmesbury (ii. 77) 
1. states that in the gorgeous ship which our own Earl Godwin sent to Hardi- 
canute, there were eighty soldiers with bracelets of pure gold on both arms, 
each weighing sixteen ounces. But even these are nothing compared with 
those worn by the early Romans, which, according to Petronius Arbiter, 
were of the incredible weight of six and even ten pounds. 
The bracelets worn by the Assyrians on the wrists at first exhibited 
little variety. The earliest form is that of a plain overlapping ring, 
exactly like the armlets, with the ends sometimes fashioned into rams’ 
heads. The only variation appears to have been the addition of a large 
rosette on the outside, probably composed of jewels. 
The passion for bracelets and armlets has increased rather than diminished 
in the East, with the lapse of time. ‘The Assyrians never wore more than 
a single pair of each; but at present, it is not uncommon to see many 
crowded on each arm, so as to cover the greater part of the space from the 
wrist to the elbow. A single pair is frequently heavier than those given 
to Rebekah, being, as Chardin has observed, more like manacles than 





Bracetets (Khorsabad). 
ornaments. The common construction, as of old, is a ring open at one 
part; the ends are frequently four-sided, and rope-like forms are not un- 
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usual. The precious metals are of course preferred by those wao can 
afford them; but steel, copper, pewter, and even horn bracelets are worn 
by those who can procure no better. 

Bracelets (probably including both kinds) were worn by men as well as 
women among the Hebrews. Judah wore them (Gen. xxxviii. 18), while 
yet resident in Canaan ; and so did King Saul, for “the bracelet that was 
on his arm” was a part of the spoil of which the Amalekite stripped the 
body of the fallen monarch in Gilboa (2 Sam. i. 10). It is commonly 
thought that the bracelet was peculiar to royalty ; but it certainly was not 
so among the Assyrians. 








HOME TALES.—No. IV. 
JAMES BENSON; OR, NO MAN’S FOE BUT HIS OWN. 


‘* James and I are come to wish you joy on your birthday, grandfather,” 
said a young man to an aged cottager, as he sat in the porch of his door, 
his head inclined over the stick on which his hands were resting. Mason 
looked up. ‘ That is spoken well,” said he, “life is a blessing, let us 
view it which way we will; whether for the comforts we enjoy, or for the 
means that lengthened days give us of making our end more peaceable 
and fuller of hope.” ‘‘ But that was not what I was going to say,” said 
James, seating himself by his grandfather’s side; ‘I wish you may live 
to see many more birthdays, and merry and happy ones too.” ‘ ‘lhank 
you,” said Mason; ‘ but I am not sure that I could join you in that wish. 
My time is in the hand of Him who knows best what is good for me, 
and who can shorten or lengthen my days as He sees fit. All, then, 
that I can say for myself is, God’s will be done, and may I be found 
ready to go whenever He thinks well to call me hence.” ‘ Well now, 
if I was you,” said James, ‘I should like to live as long as I could, hale 
and hearty as you are; I know J do.” ‘And who would dispute it?” 
returned Mason. ‘One would be sorry to see the sun go down before 
the dew-drop is dried, or noontide reached ; and the love of life, as it 
springs from Him who gave it, cannot in itself be evil. The great thought, 
however, is to spend our time well, let it be long or short; he may have 
lived a longer, because a better life, whose raven locks are laid in the 
grave, than he who has tottered into it with bending knees and hoary hair.” 
‘*‘ And this is spending your life well, is it not,” said James, gaily, ‘“ to 
be as happy as you can, to enjoy yourself, to laugh at your own troubles 
and help a neighbour through his, cast care behind your back till you are 
married, and have more children than seats to set them upon, or slices 
of bread to give them?” ‘Grandfather won't agree to that,” said John ; 
“he'll not advise you to be the rattling fellow you are, nor to go quite 
so often to the Grayhound.” “ Pshaw!” said James. “ What, now, do 
I go there for? not to drink,—I hate it,—but for the sake of the com- 
pany and the good music we get there.” “ Dangerous things always,” 
said Mason, shaking his head, “‘ and very bad ones, if indulged too far. 
Music is very pleasant, and is a sweet gift from God to man to cheer and 
soothe him ; but it has its perils. Few men, I believe, in most ranks of 
life, and in ours especially, can say that a good voice, and the power to 
play on an instrument, have not proved a snare to them.” “Ay!” said 
James, “ that is, if a man is inclined to go wrong. The fault lies in him- 
self, not in the music. He, for instance, that drinks too much in a public- 
house, would do just the same in his own home, if he could get at liquor as 
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easily. My maxim is, live while you may, enjoy yourself while you can, 
get in the best company you are able, be a friend to all, and a foe to 
none.” “ And no foe to yourself, above all,” said his grandfather. “I 
should think not,” said he, ‘‘ who would be a fool then?” ‘ But ‘no man’s 
foe but his own’ is a very common saying,” said John. “It is,” said 
Mason; *‘ but it is not the less foolish and false for that.” ‘ And what’s 
more,” said John, “I have heard you, James, declare often enough that 
you should like to have it said of you.” ‘ Hush!” whispered James, 
winking at his brother; “it won’t do now; he’s not in the right key for 
anything of the kind.” ‘Said of you,” repeated Mason, catching the 
words; ‘‘I hope not; at all events, I hope it never will be said of you. 
Boys! I once knew a man to whom that character was constantly given, of 
whom I believe that was said every day, and many times in the day.” “TI 
wish I had known him, too,” said James. ‘‘ What has become of him?” 
“‘ His body has long since crumbled to dust,” answered Mason, gravely ; 
“his spirit is gone to Him that gave it; I can answer that awful question 
in no other way. I loved him, everybody loved him; he was the best- 
tempered, the kindest-hearted fellow, the pleasantest companion that ever 
lived ; if he could do a service to man, woman, or child, your namesake, 
James, was happy. Old and young, grave or gay, all took to him; and he 
could be agreeable to all, useful to all.” ‘‘ Now that’s what I call being 
just as a man ought to be,” cried James. ‘ There are other qualities neces- 
sary to make him really what he ought to be,” said Mason. “ It is not every 
bright beam that sheds warmth or wakens life in the seed, be it never so 
cheerful. It was no good thing for poor James that he was so pleasant, or 
that every one was so fond of him. It led him into every one’s house, into 
every alehouse-kitchen, ay, and into the parlour too; for he sung well, 
and was always merry ; and there were many of his betters, and one espe- 
cially, who always asked him in if he knew he was in the house.” “ Then 
to come to the pith of the tale,” said James, “he loved a drop too much.” 
“He did, he did,” sighed the old man, “and more the pity. He had a 
sort of fancy business, and might have done very well if he had properly 
attended to it. As it was, it was not amiss; for though, perhaps, there 
were not many days that he was quite sober, he was very seldom seen 
drunk. It would, no doubt, have come to that in the end; for vice, 
be it what it may, never gets any sort of hold on a man without making 
itself master of him at last. I sometimes think that God, having fore- 
seen this, in very pity to him took him away as He did.” ‘ What, did he 
die early, or leave the place?” asked James. “ You shall hear,” said 
Mason. “He married a nice young woman, by whom he had two 
children. She was a good wife to him, and he was to her, as he was to 
every one else, kind and pleasant as any female could wish; and as for 
his little ones, they doted on him. There was living in the parish at 
that time a landholder of much wealth, whose delight it was to make others 
tipsy. Drink had little effect upon him, though the glass was seldom out 
of his hand ; and thus, while he himself was seldom or never seen disguised 
in liquor, nothing pleased him better than to see another in that horrid state.” 
“What a fancy!” cried John; ‘I can’t understand it.” “ Nor I either,” 
said James. ‘‘ For my part, I don’t think there is a more shocking, a more 
disgusting sight than a drunken man. He makes a fool and a beast of 
himself, and—” ‘“ Not a beast,” said Mason, quickly; “ no creature of 
God’s, except man, thus disgraces itself. Such a vice in man sinks him 
below the brute, which is to-day what his Maker made him at first, and 
which, like all his other works, is still worthy to be called ‘good.’ Be 
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that as it may, this man, Lawson, was a pest in the parish; and, sad 
to say, the money he spent in making the husband and father a drunkard 
would have kept many a family from ruin, and fed many a mouth that 
knew the want of a bit of bread. Well! it was Christmas-time, and the 
weather was very severe; a sharp frost had set in, and the river was 
frozen. I have shown you where I used to live in former days; it was 
at some little distance from the bridge, at the foot of which stands the 
White Hart. I had been seized by the cold I expect, for I was taken 
all on a sudden so ill that I was forced to go home early in the after- 
noon. ‘There was no one within but your grandmother; for all, boys 
and girls, were gone holiday-making to their uncle’s. I was in great 
pain, and I suppose I groaned so loud that the sound caught the ear 
of poor James Benson, as he was passing that way. He was in the 
house in an instant; and no sooner did he hear what was the matter, 
and how we were fixed, than he offered to go for the doctor. Off he 
set, and was back in a few minutes. ‘ Here,’ said he, holding out a bottle 
to me, ‘you are to take this directly; Mr. Philips is engaged now, but 
he will see you presently. Il-pour it out;’ and as he spoke he reached 
a cup from the shelf, desiring my wife to sit still while he waited on 
me. As I put the cup back into his hand, I lifted up my eyes to thank 
him. I saw at once how it was with him—a little more, and he would 
have been—”’ “ Not half-seas over,” said James, laughing, ‘“‘ but mid-seas, 
crossed a long way.” “Just so,” said Mason; “I was hurt to see it. 
‘James,’ said I, ‘where are you going? home, I hope.’ ‘Not yet, 
said he, ‘ I have one or two places to call at.’ ‘No public-house, surely,’ 
said I, James was no story-teller; he shifted his answer. ‘Mr. Lawson,’ 
said he, ‘ wants to speak to me.’ ‘Then don’t go to him,’ said I, earnestly ; 
‘wait till to-morrow.’ ‘But to-morrow mayn’t come,’ said he; ‘ we are 
sure of nothing in this world, you know.’ I looked at him. ‘That’s a 
truth,’ said I, ‘that will bear no jesting upon. Now, go home; go to 
your wife,’ ‘It’s of no use,’ said he; ‘she’s gone to supper with her 
father; he has got a strong party with him this evening.’ ‘Then go 
to her there,’ said I, ‘and don’t spoil her pleasure in looking for you.’ 
He made me no answer; he was eager to get away, but I was not will- 
ing to let him. ‘ Promise me,’ said J, ‘that you won’t go to Mr. Lawson 
to-night.’ ‘I can promise nothing,’ cried he, working himself out of 
my grasp, for I had taken hold of his coat; ‘good night to you both, 
and make yourselves quite easy about me.’ He closed the door hastily 
after him, and I listened to his steps on the hard ground till I could hear 
them no longer. 

Easy I could not be. I was not worse in body than in mind. I 
was unhappy and restless every way. My wife could not persuade me 
to go to bed. I told her I would sit up till the young ones came home ; 
so finding she could not get her way, she mended up the fire to keep 
me warm, and sitting down beside me, she sometimes took her knitting, 
and sometimes read to me. The clock struck eleven. I was just going 
to say, ‘*I hope they won’t be long now before they are at home,’ when 
hurried steps round the corner of the cottage startled us. The next 
moment the door was hastily opened, and your father came in. I saw 
directly something was amiss. ‘Get me my old coat, mother,’ said he,‘ while 
I fetch the boat-hook. Oh! father, a dreadful accident has happened !’ 
‘What, what! cried we both in a breath. ‘Poor James Benson has 
fallen over the bridge with such force that he has gone through the ice. 
Hark! they are at work already to find him.’ By this time he had 
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changed his coat, and seizing the boat-hook, ran out of the house. I 
could not follow him. Oh, what a time of agony I may say was that! 
We could hear the heavy strokes upon the ice, telling us too plainly that 
the poor fellow was not found, and making us feel every minute’s delay 
to be more fatal. We could hear voices, though of course the words 
could not reach us. All at once stroke followed stroke; violent and 
quick ; crash, erash went the ice. I caught hold of my wife’s hand. 
‘They think,’ eried I, ‘they are near him; God grant them success,’ 
The next instant there was a stillness like death, and then such a shriek. 
Tis his wife! ’tis his wife!’ sobbed your grandmother; ‘they’ve found 
him, and he’s dead.’ We wept together.” The old man paused, and 
shading his eyes with his hands, the tears were seen trickling through 
his fingers; nor were the young men unmoved. “ Poor fellow!” said 
Mason, recovering himself, ‘he had gone to Mr. Lawson, who with some 
of his friends was at the Swan. Here he sung two or three songs, and was 
treated with as many glasses, Mr. Lawson, they say, mixing the liquor, 
and winking at the rest as he did so. He was quite fresh by this time. 
From the Swan he went to the White Hart, where was a party of his 
own friends. Again he sung some of his favourite songs, and then two 
or three joined in a glee or a cateh, something about ‘I’ve heard his 
knell.’” “I know it,” said James; “‘Poor Tom is dead, I’ve heard 
his knell, ding, ding, ding, dong, dong, bell.’” ‘That was it,” said 
Mason. “When they had finished, some of them proposed running a 
race; so out they went, for the night was not dark. They started as 
well as they could. Benson made a dash forward with all his force, 
and how it was no one knows, he was over the side of the bridge in 
an instant, and out of sight at once.” “And drowned?” said John. 
“No, his skull was found fractured; he might have been dead even 
before he was under the ice,” replied Mason. “A subscription was 
set on foot directly for his widow and orphans, and a great funeral was 
made for him (at least for a man like him), the whole town taking a 
part in it; and the saying passed from one lip to another, ‘ Poor fellow, 
poor fellow! it is a sad thing; he was no man’s foe but his own.” I 
felt those words then, as I feel them now, to be full of all that’s false 
and wrong. No man lives to himself or for himself; he must have 
others depending upon him in some way or other; and thus, the moment 
he becomes a foe to himself, he must be a foe to them, and a foe too to 
many through his example. Such a one may wake and must wake our pity ; 
but we must condemn him at the same time, or, what's more to the pur- 
pose, take warning from him. God is merciful; and to his own Master 
let every one stand or fall. But mark me, boys, and you especially, 
James, the Christian allows no such saying as that any vice can begin 
and end in him who commits it, and he tells you, that if such a thing 
was possible, that a man could be his own foe only, he yet stands guilty 
before God of a great offence. Life is a sacred trust, and like every 
other, to be accounted for; and it is given us to prepare us for a state 
far happier than we have now any notion of; it is therefore a proof of 
our Maker’s love to us. He that injures himself, then, so far injures 
God as to defeat his mercy, and insults Him by showing how light he 
sets the gift he has received. Love yourselves, then, with such love as 
our conscience and reason approve, and take it for a truth, strange as 
it may seem, that he who loves himself too little, as well as he that loves 
himself too much, is'a selfish man at bottom.” 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


Tae REDSTART, 


TueE pretty, merry Redstart* (Phenicura ruticilla), though by no means 
so common a bird as the redbreast, yet also haunts the dwellings of man, 
and comes to our orchards and gardens, or frequents the copses or borders 
of the larger wood. This brisk little bird flits along with great quickness, 
snapping, on its way through the air, at the insect hovering there, and 
seldom failing in securing its victim. Then, too, the elegant and bright 
creature hops along the ground with the greatest gaiety, vibrating its red- 
dish tail continually ; or sometimes it sits aloft on some tree, singing its 
soft sweet song, ever accompanying it with this vibratory movement, 
whether it utters it from the bough, or in its flittings through the air from 
one low tree to another. It seems very fond of ivied ruins, and as its 
song sounds in these romantic places, it reminds us of Wilson’s words :— 


“T could na’ see the bonnie bird, 
She cower’d sae close upon her nest ; 

But that saft ither sang I heard, 
That lull’d her and her brood to rest. 


“Sweet through the silent dawning rung 
The pleasure of that lovely sang ; 
And the auld tower again look’d young, 
That psalm sae sweetly stole alang.” 


This song, which is sung from morning till night, has been heard as 
early as three o’clock in the morning, when it had not eeased on the pre- 
ceding evening before ten. Like most sweet singers, the bird has a 
delicate ear, and imitates, even in a wild state, the notes of other birds, 


* The redstart is five inches and a quarter in length. Upper parts lead- 
colour ; wing-quills brown with pale edges ; tail-feathers with their coverts 
rust-brown : forehead white ; face, sides of the neck, and throat black ; under 
parts pale chestnut. ‘The female has the colours less decided ; and wants the 
waees on the forehead, and the black of the face and throat. Beak black ; feet 
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“‘ embellishing,” as Bechstein says, ‘‘ its natural song (composed of several 
rather pretty strophes) by adding the notes of other birds with which it 
associates.” One which had built beneath the eaves of this writer’s house, 
imitated pretty closely the song of a chaffinch which was hung in a cage 
beneath ; while a neighbour of his had a redstart in his garden, which 
repeated the notes of a blackeap that had a nest near it. In confinement 
it is said by Sweet to be able to learn to sing any tune that is whistled or 
sung to it. One which he possessed, learned the “ Copenhagen Waltz,” 
that it had frequently heard sung, only it would sometimes stop in the 
middle, and say “ chipput,” a name by which it was generally called, and 
which it would repeat whenever its master entered the room, either by 
day or night. Other birds of this species have been known to imitate very 
closely the notes of the sparrow, and the songs of the garden warbler and 
the lesser whitethroat, the robin and the blackcap. Its own song, though 
soft and sweet, has little variation and no great force. 

The name, from the Saxon, steort, a tail, is significant of the peculiar 
horizontal motion of this part of the bird, which motion does not resemble 
that of the wagtail, but, as a naturalist has observed, is more like that of a 
dog. The young redstart is so like a newly-fledged redbreast, that it 
would often be mistaken for it, were not this vibration of the tail so 
marked as at once to distinguish it. The bird is in many country-places 
called Fire-tail, from the bright red-colour of its tail feathers, and in 
some districts it is termed Bran-tail. The redstart builds its nest very 
loosely: it is made chiefly of moss and stalks of grasses, well lined with 
feathers, intermixed sometimes with a little down, or hair. The eggs are 
five or six in number, and of a fine greenish blue. The places usually 
chosen for the nest are holes in garden walls, ledges in outhouses, and 
retreats among the dark-green ivy. But the redstart is one of those birds 
which occasionally builds in some unusual spot. Thus, the Rev. W. T. 
Bree mentions a pair which once built under an inverted flower-pot, which 
had been accidentally left on a gravel path. The birds, of course, entered 
by the small drain-hole at the top, and much wonder was excited as to 
how the young birds were to emerge from this dark dwelling-place. But 
they were, as the narrator remarks, “eventually indebted to female 
curiosity for their emancipation. A lady lifted up the pot to see whether 
the birds were there; when the whole brood, taking advantage of so 
favourable an opportunity, made their escape, darting forth in all direc- 
tions, like rays from a centre.” A redstart has been known to return 
regularly, for sixteen summers, to the garden where it first built. 

The redstart is much attached to its young. If any harm seems likely to 
befall them, both the parent birds evince the greatest distress, and perch- 
ing on some near spot keep up an unceasing clamour till the danger is 
over. While the hen-bird is hatching, her companion watches over her 
most carefully, and at the slightest alarm keeps up a repetition of some 
low, plaintive, garrulous notes of warning. The helplessness of the young 


birds seems an object of constant solicitude, nor is it alone the wants of 


their own young which can thus call forth their love and care. An in- 
stance is recorded in which a similar feeling was evinced for the young 
brood of other birds. A pair of redstarts built in the garden of the gentle- 
man who relates the fact, and became very interesting to him by the 
affection which the male bird showed to his mate while sitting. This bird 
would sit on a tree near the nest, watching it with the greatest anxiety. 
Some days after it had been thus observed, the narrator, to his grief, saw 
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a boy throw a stone at the bird, and kill it. ‘On my going to the place 
the next day,” he says, ‘‘ 1 was excessively surprised to see a male redstart 
sitting on the very same tree from which, the day before, the other had 
been knocked down. On my going near the nest, it flew away, with 
evident tokens of alarm; and on my putting my hand to the nest, the hen 
bird flew off. All I need say in addition is, that the eggs were hatched ; 
and the foster-father, for such he certainly was, assisted, as the cock-birds 
usually do, the hen in bringing up the young brood. 

The food of the redstart consists of slugs, worms, various insects and 
their larvae, and of several kinds of berries. It has been accused of 
watching the beehives, and seizing on the industrious little creatures when 
they emerged to roam the garden, but this charge seems to be quite 
without foundation. 

The redstart is a summer resident with us from the sonth. It is in no 
part of Britain very abundant, and in some districts is a rare bird. In 
Holland, France, Spain and Italy, it is very plentiful: it also visits 
Germany, and migrates to Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It arrives in 
our island in April, and departs by the end of September. The French 
call this bird Rossignol de mur, though, as Belon says, in his Portraits 
d Oyseaux, “In comparison of the nightingale it sings nothing of 
any worth.” 

The Black Redstart (Phenicura tithys) claims but a shght notice, 
since it is but an occasional visitor to our island. Its breast, instead of 
being red, like that of its allied species, is black as ebony. It delights in 
rocky, stony places, and makes its nests in clefts of rocks, in the wild, 
or builds near houses, in holes of walls, its little dwelling of grass, lined 
with hair. Bechstein says, that its voice contains a few high, clear notes, 
which may be heard from an early hour in the morning till night. It is 
common in most of the temperate countries of Europe and Asia. 

The Blue-throated Warbler, or Blue throated Robin (Phenicura Sue- 
cica), is another species, of which an occasional straggler reaches our 
island. Few instances only are recorded of its visits here; though during 
summer it is diffused over a great part of the continent. Its song is 
described as very pleasing, commencing with the dawn of day, and 
continued at evening, long after most singing birds have gone to rest. 
It is abundant in the South of France, especially in Alsace and Lorraine. 
In the latter country it is esteemed a great delicacy; and large numbers 
of these sweet little songsters are taken for the table. 








PETER THE GREAT.—No. II. 


Our readers may like to learn something of Peter’s career after leaving 
Zaandam. In order to fix the date of that career on their minds, it may 
be well to mention that this extraordinary man was born in the year 
1672, during the reign of Charles II. in England, and commenced his 
government conjointly with his brother John in 1682; he was therefore 
only ten years of age when placed by Fortune in his high position. 

All the world has heard of Peter as the founder of the Russian navy ; 
but little has been said of the mode in which he studied the organization of 
that military foree with which he finally established the power of Russia, 
after conquering the Swedes under the renowned Charles XII. 

When quite a boy he began by raising a little regimev* of fifty youths ; 
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and having clothed and drilled them after the German mode, he took 
the lowest post himself, did his duty scrupulously, told his young 
soldiers to forget he was a Czar, and enjoined them to pay deference, as 
he did, to the superior officers. : 

The Strelitzes—the established guards of royalty—looked upon all this 
at first as only playing at soldiers, especially as Peter, after the fashion 
of a boy with a new toy, lived on his pay, slept in a tent, and only 
attained the rank of sergeant when he had become entitled to it from 
his merits. Ina word, though so young, he had learned the grand secret 
of commanding others—namely, by schooling himself into habits of 
obedience to lawful authority, and setting an example of adherence to 
the established rules of the community te which he belonged. 

It was indeed well that God had seen fit to remove the elder brother 
John from the scene, for doubtless, in the course of a few years, sad strife 
would have taken place between the two. Their sister Sophia was at 
the bottom of much of the mischief; had she had her wish she would have 
enslaved both her brothers by inculcating a taste for luxury and indolence ; 
but Peter’s good sense, and stronger mind, kept him out of her temp- 
tations; and when he made his preparations for leaving his kingdom 
to go to Holland, he thought it best to shut up this plotting woman, 
lest she should tamper with his troops and ministers. With this part 
of Peter’s policy we have nothing to do; Sophia deserved punishment 
for all the evil she had done; and as history does not record that her 
imprisonment was rigorous, we must hope that Peter’s mode of securing 
her was merciful. 

In the reign of King William and Queen Mary of England, Peter 
came over here, and worked in Woolwich dockyard William, whom 
Peter had known as Prince of Orange in Holland, was very courteous 
to the Czar, and made him a present of a beautiful yacht. Peter took 
up his abode at Sayes Court—a house let to him by good John Evelyn. 
“He, Peter, did not little mischief in the house,” says an old writer. 
Indeed, Peter was not quite so refined as might be desired by a landlord 
like “good John Evelyn,” whe had taken the utmost pains with his 
garden at Sayes Court, and could little understand the rough character 
of his tenant, who “used to drive his wheelbarrow,” says the record, 
“through the fine clipt holly hedges.” The “ wheelbarrow,” by the way, 
was probably a sledge. 

Here, at Sayes Court, Cowley wrote sonnets; here Evelyn mused 
beside his glass beehives, and watched the growth of the mulberry-tree 
he had planted; here old Pepys chattered; and here Peter studied 
anatomy as well as navigation, while “for pastime King William used 
to pay him a visit. For,” says an old servant of Evelyn, writing to his 
master, “there is a house full of people, and right nasty: the Czar lies 
next your library, and dines in the parlour next your study. The king 
is expected to-day; the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be enter- 
tained in!” 

This place of Evelyn’s, in its present state, is well worth a morning’s 
visit from London. 

Sayes Court was at one time let to the famous Admiral Benbow. It 
was a public-house some years ago; and, in memory of its former tenant, 
was called the “ Admiral Benbow ;” but happily “ the place is changed,” 
and is now a grand emigration dept. Through the exceeding courtesy of 
the matron of the establishment, we had an opportunity of walking 
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through it lately, while some three hundred emigrants were seated at 
dinner; and while the yard, in which we may fancy Peter the Great 
receiving King William, was crowded with men, women, and children, 
with all their poor property gathered round them, waiting for the hour 
of embarkation. 

We were ushered into the house, and fancied we recognised Evelyn’s 
“study,” in the room with the window opening into the garden; and 
next this was, as we liked to believe, ‘‘the parlour,” in which the king 
was “ entertained.” 

The long room, in which the emigrants dined, was at one time, we 
think, two apartments. Oh, if “good John Evelyn” could have looked 
in and seen those three hundred Englishmen and women and little children 
standing up at the homely but neat and plentiful board, while one clear 
voice asked a blessing on the meal, how joyously would he have contrasted 
the scene with the days in which he occupied the dwelling in the time 
of Charles II.! How different, too, to the period of that “jolly sign,” 
the “‘ Admiral Benbow ! ” 

After earning a reputation as a first-rate workman in England, Peter 
returned to Moscow in 1699, and continued his projects for the improve- 
ment of his people. He insisted on the nobility educating their children, 
and invited the cleverest men of the age to his palace. Of his wars 
we need not speak; but we may observe, that by dint of resisting other 
powers he strengthened his own. He built St. Petersburgh, and made 
it the capital of Russia, and the residence of the Emperor, as the Czars 
are now entitled. 

St. Petersburgh owes its existence entirely to Peter’s perseverance 
and energy; for, when the workmen began to build, the exhalations from 
staguant waters on the spot were so offensive that they would not have 
continued their labours had not their practical Czar, with those everlasting 
tools of his, stepped in among them, and used pickaxe and shovel in 
helping to drain the swamps with his own hands ! 

Having established peace for a time, and still keeping Sophia a 
prisoner, Peter again set forth on his travels, accompanied by his wife 
Catherine, who, from being the servant of a general officer, and the affi- 
anced wife of a Swedish sergeant, had the good fortune to be educated by 
the good Lutheran minister of a parish. Education and intelligence 
had more charms for Peter than noble birth and worldly accomplishments ; 
and Catherine and he suited each other admirably. 

Peter made a great reform, as he considered it, in religious matters ; 
but one of the most important acts of his life makes us wish that he 
could have stepped, with authority, into our weary Court of Chancery. 
This act was almost the last of Peter the Great; it was dictated from 
his death-bed ; and by its provisions the determination of all lawsuits was 
limited to eleven days. 

We have a few last words to say about the little boat to which Peter 
had been indebted for his first notions of shipbuilding. After all his 
success by sea and land, and when he had made friends with England, 
France, and Holland, he determined to have a festival in honour of the 
tiny vessel which had been the source of so much grandeur and pros- 
perity. He had had it carefully preserved; and in 1723 he caused it 
to be brought from Moscow to Cronstadt, when he ordered it to be 
repaired and beautified. When this was done, the boat, ‘‘the small 
parent of so large a progeny”—as quaint Thomas Consett hath it—was 
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placed in the cenire of the fleet, and the ceremony began by the homage 
of several pinnaces, which passed her by in succession, lowering their 
flags as they did so. At the return of the pinnaces, the rest of the fleet 
weighed anchor, and went into harbour, whither the little boat was also 
towed by a galliot. 

She was then newly decorated; the imperial standard floated from her 
peak, and Peter steered her himself, while the admirals rowed her again 
through the crowd of vessels in the haven. At a signal from the admiral- 
general, the whole fleet fired a salute of seven guns; and then followed 
the thunder from twenty-two men of war, all blazing away at once. 

After she had passed through the fleet, and again been rowed into 
the haven, “the dutiful children,” says Consett, “ paid their last com- 
pliment to their mother with one general roar of cannon; and this over, 
there was a d banquet in the evening; the Court and flag officers 
assembling on the shore of the haven, and closing the scene with unani- 
mity.” A few days afterwards the boat was brought from Cronstadt and 
laid up at St. Petersburgh, “to be taken care of.” 

Now, when we think of Peter’s homage to this little boat, we are 
inclined to believe that whenever opportunities were offered him of serving 
those who had served him, he did it graciously and generously ; indeed 
we have seen something illustrative of this in his acts towards his old 
acquaintances in humble life at Zaandam. Rude were the times in which 
Peter lived; but “ trifles,” they say, mark the character of man; and 
the Czar’s conduct in regard to the “ mother of his fleet,” goes far to prove 
that he was not wanting in gratitude; a qualification on which men may 
not care to pride themselves, but which none are willing to admit they 
are without. 

At the moment that we write, France and England, to say nothing of 
Turkey, are watching with intense interest the proceedings of Russia ; 
and we may naturally speculate on what position the mighty empire 
would have held in the scale of nations, had it not been for Peter’s foresight 
and energy in planning a navy, organizing a military force, and identifying 
himself with the practical details of the one, and the discipline of the 
other, until both worked together for the benefit of his country and his 
people. Thus it will be seen, the defence of his empire was his first 
thought: this arranged, he looked to its laws and social position; and, 
according to the talents given him, worked till death to make his kingdom 
great. Still we must never forget that, as the old French proverb tells 
us, * Man proposes and God disposes ;” and that Peter, like Napoleon, 
and all the mighty upon earth, have been but instruments—little tools 
in fact—in the hands of Providence, working out the will of the Lord 
to those grand purposes, which God pleases to keep at present “in the 
hollow of His hand.” 








EDUCATION. 

THELWALL thought it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by incul- 
cating any opinions before it had come to years of discretion to choose for 
itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it was my botanical garden. 
‘*How so?” said he; “it is covered with weeds.” “Oh!” I replied, 
“that is only because it has not yet come to its age of discretion and 
choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil in favour of roses and straw 
berries.” —CoLERIDGE. 
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